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fast that only a very few reached the English line, and
they were easily beaten off. And when this had gone on
for most of the day the remains of the French army fled.
Edward III, who commanded the English reserve, had
not struck a blow.

The hero of Poitiers was Edward's son, the Black
Poitiers," Prince. He had been raiding in France, but found his
I3W' return cut off by 15,000 French soldiers under King John.
He had only '/OOO men with him, 3000 of whom were
archers. He drew up his small force behind hedges and
awaited the French onset. This time most of the French
attacked on foot, but met no better success than at Cr6cy.
The archers kept up a steady discharge; the French ranks
were broken ere they reached the hedges; they came on
bravely, but the English slew them as they came through
the gaps. One division of the French army retreating threw
the next into disorder. Meanwhile the arrows poured down
like hail, and the English bowmen, who drew their bow-
strings to their ears, sent their shafts with force enough
to pierce any but the best armour. At the end of the day
the Black Prince led his own men to charge the last
division of the French army in front, while a small body
of horse was sent round to take it in the rear. The French
gave way in all directions; the French king himself was
captured; and the English, with a loss of 300 men, found
they had killed and captured almost as many Frenchmen
as there were men in their own army.

The story of Agincourt begins like that of Cr^cy.

Agincourt, Henry V was making for Calais,   The French barred his

"way.    13,000 Englishmen, worn out by long marches,

had to face 50,000 fresh and well-equipped Frenchmen.

Henry placed some of his archers in front, and sent others

to line the woods which covered the flanks of his small

force on either side. The French had to advance across a

muddy ploughland a mile in length*   So heavy were the